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THE DEPARTMENT OF CHARITIES 

JOHN A. KINGSBURY 

Commissioner of the Department of Charities 

AMERICA borrows its system of poor relief from England. 
,_ In New York the early work of caring for the poor and the 
prisoners was the task of the poor master. Correction is 
the child of Charities and not Charities of Correction. It is 
interesting that the first public workhouse and house of correction 
in this city was situated where the City Hall now stands. It was 
a small building about twenty-five by fifty, two stories high and 
built of wood. There were huddled together in this building the 
insane and the prisoners, the dependent children and the sick poor, 
the aged infirm and the inebriates. It took a grave scandal to 
induce the city to take its first step forward. In the seventies of 
the seventeenth century that scandal focused public attention 
upon the miserable old almshouse. The public was outraged and 
immediately resolved to put up a new building, although it took 
ten or fifteen years to get it erected. 

Then matters drifted along for another fifty years. Another 
great scandal aroused the city and conditions were found to be as 
bad as ever. All the various classes were herded together in the 
new almshouse which had been built on Chambers street. The 
aroused and outraged city then bought the Kipps Bay farm, which 
is where Bellevue now stands. On that farm, at an expense of 
nearly half a million dollars, they erected two hospital pavilions, 
an almshouse designed as a penitentiary, and a public school. 

The first segregation of the various classes of dependent and 
delinquent persons began with the erection of Bellevue in 1816. 

In 1833 the following report was sent from Bellevue to the 
secretary of state: 

We send you a weekly return of our almshouse ending on the fifth instant, 
by which you will perceive we have 1,852 paupers. 1,017 of them are 
natives, this last not including the children born of foreign parents; 
835 foreigners who travel here from all parts of the United States. There 
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can be no doubt that the almshouse originally was intended for the 
respectable poor, but as at present organized, it has become an asylum 
for thieves, prostitutes and the worst of the human family. 

In 1836 the male prisoners were taken from Bellevue, separated 
from the sick and the insane and moved over to Blackwell's Island. 
In the following year smallpox patients were taken from Bellevue 
to the smallpox hospital on the southern end of the island. 

In 1838 the females were taken from The Tombs and in 1839 the 
lunatics were taken to the new lunatic asylum on Blackwell's 
Island. This building is now used as the metropolitan hospital. 
It was not until 1849 that Bellevue was really rid of the almshouse. 
In 1861 the city hospital was completed on the southern part of 
the island and the chronically sick were taken from Bellevue. 
This gives an idea of the gradual disintegration of the almshouse 
and the specialization of the separate activities for the care of 
different types of people. Later came the actual separation of 
charities and correction, so that the departments might be actually 
administered by persons presumably familiar with their special 
problems. Later came the department of Bellevue and allied 
hospitals, with its institutions for the acutely sick. These insti- 
tutions were separated from the charities department for some- 
what different reasons. 

We now have left in the charities department a more or less 
segregated institution in which the remaining people are more or 
less properly segregated. We have a large number of hospitals; 
we have the city home for the aged and infirm; we have the 
municipal lodging house for the temporary care of the homeless; 
we operate the morgue, through which I am responsible for the 
care and disposition of twelve thousand dead bodies each year. 
The process of segregation is not even yet completed. 

To call the New York city home for the aged and infirm a city 
home is still a misnomer. It is to a considerable extent still an 
almshouse. It is still crowded with vagrants and inebriates. 
A year ago a most unfortunate bill was passed giving the magis- 
trates' court the right to commit people back to the city home. 
That bill, in my judgment, set us back fifty years. Prisoners 
committed by the courts should be in a correctional institution, 
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not in a city home. Though we still have inebriates there we are 
preparing to get rid of them. The projected state farm for 
vagrants may also take away that type. In that case the next 
few years may see the city home a home in fact as well as in name, 
and the process of breaking up and abolishing the almshouse will 
then be practically complete. 

A few illustrations will give an idea of the extent of the depart- 
ment's work. I venture to say that New York city is really the 
greatest philanthropist in the world. Through the commissioner 
of charities it spends annually for the care of the poor almost 
eleven million dollars. If you add to this expenditure the budget 
of the departments of Bellevue and allied hospitals and the health 
department hospital, where the poor also are cared for, the board 
of inebriates and the ambulance board, you get the enormous 
total of seventeen million dollars a year spent for the care of the 
poor. This does not include expenditures for social welfare work 
such as education, recreation, public baths and like activities 
maintained for the health, comfort and general development of 
the people. The budget of all the activities which might be 
broadly considered as welfare work of the greater city amount to 
the stupendous sum of sixty million dollars a year. This almost 
exactly equals the total amount Andrew Carnegie has spent 
throughout his entire life and throughout the world for libraries. 
Large as is the expenditure of the department of charities, I want 
to impress upon you the fact that that department does not 
include by any means all the social welfare work of the city. 

The total number of public dependants being cared for by the 
city of New York at present aggregates more than fifty-four 
thousand, a number greater than the entire population of the city 
of Binghamton, N. Y. If the commissioner of charities should 
attempt to inspect all the public and private institutions to which 
the city commits its wards, and should inspect a building a day, 
at the end of a year he would not quite have finished his tour of 
inspection. If he decided to serve two eggs a week for breakfast 
to all the people he is feeding in public institutions alone he would 
add twenty-three thousand dollars to his food budget. If he 
should add one more little square of butter per day to each person's 
food allowance, he would add thirty-four thousand dollars a year 
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to his budget. If he should give these old and sick people an 
extra cup of coffee he must ask the city to appropriate fifty-four 
thousand dollars additional. I cite these illustrations simply to 
give you some idea of the magnitude of our work. 

The past few years have witnessed great improvement in 
municipal government and a corresponding improvement has 
taken place in public charities. Within the past twenty years 
the first public institution for the care of tuberculosis has been 
established, the first municipal lodging house has opened its doors 
to the homeless, the first public bath house has been erected, the 
first farm colony for inebriates has been developed, state care ror 
the insane and protection and segregation of the feeble-minded 
have become fixed policies, public pensions for widowed mothers 
have been established in twenty-two states. One by one the 
various groups of the unfortunate and afflicted formerly gathered 
together in the almshouse have been segregated in appropriate 
places. In this whole movement New York has taken a conspicu- 
ous part. 

The expenditure of over ten million dollars a year by the depart- 
ment of charities does not mean that New York is a city of paupers. 
It does not mean that we have a greater proportion of native 
dependants than other great cities in the world, although our 
enormous immigration does place upon us a unique and unjust 
burden which should be borne in part at least by the national 
government. It does not mean that New York is an unhealthful 
city, for our death rate compares favorably with that of other 
large cities. It does not mean that we have an excess number of 
feeble-minded persons or that insanity is more prevalent here 
than elsewhere. What, then, is the significance of this vast 
expenditure of the greatest of all philanthropists? It means that 
the city of New York has recognized its obligation to provide 
proper care and treatment for the insane, to segregate and protect 
the feeble-minded, to make their crippled lives as happy as possible 
under the circumstances, to make them as nearly self-supporting 
as may be, and, as we continue to value human life, to keep them 
from reproducing their kind. It means that the city has recog- 
nized its obligation to cure tuberculosis and to take proper measures 
for the prevention of that disease, to give shelter to the homeless 
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and to spread the wing of protection over the orphans and aban- 
doned children. 

Show me the city that boasts of having no poverty and prates 
of its meager expenses for welfare work and I will show you the 
city that suffers social stagnation, the city that is sending its 
tuberculous citizens to pest-houses, its homeless men to jail, its 
motherless children to the old-fashioned orphan asylum and its 
childless old women over the hills to the poor-house. 
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